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102 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. XXIX. 

Le travail intellectuel et la volonti, suite a V" Education de la volonte." Par 

Jules Payot. Librairie Felix Alcan, Paris, 1919. — pp. xv, 272. 

In this book, the author develops the text of the earlier work, published in 
1894, as it especially bears on intellectual work. It is in intellectual work that 
the importance of a trained will is, he feels, peculiarly ignored, for here spon- 
taneity and impulse are invoked as the appropriate if highly hazardous im- 
petus. If they fail us we incline to feel that the genius of intellectual achieve- 
ment has passed us by, not that we have neglected to lay hold of its quite 
accessible garments. The author's appeal is especially to the young who are 
setting out on an intellectual career; he calls upon them to love their work 
and to love it strictly for its own sake, and to learn how best to serve their 
love. Even a summary runs thus to figurative expression. The author's 
mission is to stir enthusiasm, and by his glowing style he must impart even to 
the most cold blooded reader some of his own zest. He has a lucidity that is a 
style in itself, a rhetoric that is persuasiveness itself, that clinches the thought 
by a neatly contrived aphorism or in the climax of a magnificent analogy. 
And he employs these two dangerous devices of conviction with quite enough 
truth to fact to permit us to enjoy them with a good conscience. 

I have of course implied that in being given only a fair measure of truth to 
fact we are not given full measure. But "the rules M. Payot would have us 
follow are doubtless good ones for many cases; they are the prescriptions of an 
enlightened common sense in interesting cooperation with an ardent enthu- 
siasm. In other words the tone is very French. The author believes that in 
hard intellectual effort there is a delight that is its own reward and its sufficient 
impetus, and that this delight can be experienced and its fruits gathered only 
in the rare moments of full intellectual vigor. His repeated advice is that we 
should not attempt real intellectual work for more than a few hours a day, and 
that we should arrange for the enjoyment and the full use of these precious 
periods by attending in the inevitable hours of lesser intellectual energy, to 
the many more or less mechanical intellectual tasks. By the use of method in 
our intellectual work, the least of us will greatly profit. This is his secondary 
theme, — a message of good hope to those whose endowments are not great. 
And his final word of good cheer is this: on close view method has not so stern 
a countenance as one suspects; methodical travel has its pastimes, one can 
enjoy the landscape even when one daily reaches a destination. 

The psychological error most frequently made by teachers is the use of 
extraneous rewards and punishments to the neglect of intrinsic rewards and 
punishments, — the appeal to fear and to emulation. Payot is impatient that 
any teaching should rely upon other motives than the pleasure that is in work 
itself. Now in the early years before there can be any experience of the 
arduous work that Payot has in mind, the teacher may have to rely on the 
motives called into play by rewards and punishment and emulation. And 
perhaps the effort thus induced may come to have a place as itself a motive, 
may come to be itself a pleasure. In this adjustment to the facts we recognize 
development — that the higher motives come later. As Professor Ribot 
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suggests, we may endeavor to graft an artificial and indirect desire on a natural 
and direct one. Certainly there is risk in the method; it is easy to linger on 
the plane of the lower motive. And in asking perfectionists like Payot to 
yield to the stubbornness of facts, we should at least permit them to yield 
under protest, and should grant that the appeal to the higher motive would 
get better results where it got results at all. 

To objections that do more than deny that effort is pleasurable, Payot has 
a ready answer in terms made familiar by William James. The pains com- 
plained of are but pseudo-pains, are the false warnings of a fatigue to which 
if we turn a deaf ear, we may tap reserves of unsuspected energy. Many of 
the breakdowns that are attributed to overwork are due to the spirit in which 
the work was done, — that of pride, of vanity, of envy. Such motives are 
destructive of the refreshing joy of the work that has as its motive love of 
truth. 

Book II expounds the psychological foundations of a good method of work, — 
the laws of attention and memory. The emphasis is still moral. To direct 
attention by deliberate choice is the only freedom. We should recognize the 
beneficence of a forgetfulness that wipes out all that does not concern us so 
that it may not encumber our thought. Chance recollections are to be avoided 
in favor of deliberately retained impressions; to be able to remember only 
what we want to remember is the most precious manifestation of human 
liberty. It is in their reading that intellectual workers incur the most serious 
risks. Straining their eyes upon the printed page, they spend long hours of 
listless intellectual effort, and so lose the taste and the capacity for vigorous 
application. To read as we should read the few works that are most worth 
while in the subject we expect to profess needs our moments of greatest 
power. As for the novels with which we distract our leisure, we should confine 
ourself to those whose value has been established. If we loved our work as 
it can be loved, we should find the joy of adventure in the pursuit of truth and 
would not need to seek for it elsewhere. 

The author closes with a eulogy of the French spirit, of its special gift for 
work well done. As against dull routine or frantic, joyless activity, he paints 
a pleasant picture of young Frenchmen in the provinces and in Paris, addressed 
each to the effective cultivation of his individual gifts, in the service of Truth 
and to the greater glory of France. In final estimate, one acknowledges that 
it is a pleasant prophecy and one that this book should do much to bring about. 
But the author's persuasions do not tell the whole story of moral incentive; 
many without much zest for life have shown considerable strength for it. Not 
that we deride la couleur de rose; but we wonder whether Marcus Aurelius 
has not had as important disciples as Epicurus. 

Edna Aston Shearer. 
Smith College. 

The following books also have been received: 
Some Religious Implications of Pragmatism. By Joseph Roy Geiger. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1919. — pp. 54. 



